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& JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 627.] 

Now whilst we were on board the sloop, it 
came much upon me to go to New Hertford, a 
chief town in Connecticut colony, which lay 
about fifty miles in the country, through a great 


wilderness, and very dangerous to travel, the | W 


Indians. being in arms, haunting those 
and. oe ay Christians. So it looked 
frightful that I, who was a stranger in the 
country, should undertake such a journey in 
those perilous times ; but the service camie close 
upon’ me; and [ was under great exercise of 
mind about it, yet said nothing of it to any man 
for some days. 

We were sorely tossed at sea, forward: and 
backward, by contrary winds and bad weather, 
yet got once on shore in Shelter Island, and 
went to Nathaniel Sylvester's, a Friend, who 
dwelt there, where we had a meeting, after 
which the wind and weather seeming to’ favor 
us, we went again, and set on our voyage, but 
in the night it was exceedingly stormy, and we 
were in great danger of being cast away; yet by 
the Lord’s providence escaped, but were driven 
back to.New London. And the wind continu- 
Ing agaiust us, we stayed there three days, and 
endeavored to get a meeting, but the people be- 
ing rigid Presbyterians would not. suffer us te 

ve one. 


We heard of some Baptists: five miles ftom 
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thence, who kept the seventh day as a: 
bath. I had something’ upon me to 

So James Fletcher and another fri 

who came from Old En » who li 

New London, went with me. It was 
Seventh-day of the week when we came there; 
they were miet together with their servants aud: 
negroes, keeping that day, sitting in silenvse. 
en we came in theyseemed to be disturbed} 


parts, | but I —_ gently to them and said, we came 
istur 


not to them, but hearing they were» 
people that differed in religion from the gene- 
rality of people in that ,; We came to’ 
visit them, and if they had. religion 
good, to get share with them. 
of: the house bid us sit down; we sate 
while in silence, and my’ heart was 

the word of life, yet I was afraid to raise’ 
spirits, lest thereby I should lose 
for I felt there were desires in the 
knowledge of God. So I began 
way of question, and queried, if 
ask questions one of another 
Which they assented to. I asked 
they kept that day asa’ Sabbath? 
it was’ strictly’ commanded in the Old 
ane not Museo’ Thor’ ea to: 
the law of Moses said. no; 

keeping of the Sabbath seemed to 

quired than the rest of the law, for 

often blamed the Jews for breaking the Sab- 
bath’ more than any other part of the:law. I 
told:them they were under a mistake, for they 
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might find that our Saviour Jesus Christ, when 
he was in the flesh, did many things which the 
Jews accounted a breach of the Sabbath, as 
healing people on the Sabbath day, travelling 
with his disciples who plucked ears of corn, 
and doing many things on the Sabbath, with 
which the Jews were highly offended. -So I 
opened many Scriptures to them, shewing that 
Christ had ended the law of the old covenant, 
and was the rest of His people, and that all 
must know rest, quietness and peace in Him. 

Then.they asked me about water-baptism and 
breaking of bread, and we had much discourse 
concerning it. They were very moderate and 
réady in the Scriptures. I shewed them that 
John, who had the ordinance of water-baptism, 
said he baptized with water, but Christ should 
baptize them with fire and the Holy Ghost, and 
that his must decrease, and Christ’s must in- 
crease. And now by our account it+was draw- 
ing towards seventeen hundred years, which 
was sufficient time to wear unto an end that 
which decreased, and establish that which in- 
creased. And it was a material question to 
such as held water-baptism to be in foree to 
shew how far it was decreased, and when it 
would be at an end, and Christ’s baptism in- 
creased to perfection, and established according 
to John’s testimony. But as for me I believed 
that John’s water-baptism was ended long ago, 
and Christ’s established. And that there was 
but one faith and one baptism, as the Apostle 

- witnessed to the Ephesians. And I opened to 
them that Christ was the substance of all those 
things; and His body the bread of life that we 
must all feed upon. They were all quiet, and 
I declared to them in the openings of life; the 
way of truih ; and when clear, concluded in fer- 
vent prayer to God, and they were very tender 
and loving ; so we parted. 

The next day being the First-day of the 
week, we appointed a meeting near New Lon- 
don, at a friendly man’s house who was with us, 
to which several of the Baptists came, and 
many other sober people. The Lord’s power 
and presence were with us; but the constable 
and other officers came with armed men, and 
forcibly broke up our meeting, haling and abus- 
ing us very much; but the sober people were 
offended at them. 

That evening we weighed anchor and set 
sail, the wind seeming somewhat fair for us; 
but it still remained with me to go to New 
Hertford, yet it seemed hard to give up to be 
exposed to such perils as seemed to attend that 


ourney, but I kept it secret, thinking that the 

ight take it off me. We had sailed but 

* leagues when the wind came strong 
a . 


That night we had a storm and 
were glad to get an harbor, where we lay some 
days, the wind blowing stiff against us. And 
the ‘hand of the Lord came heavy upon me, 


day. ' 
After some time the bells rang for their 


pressing me to go to New Hertford; sol gave 
up to the will of God whether to live or die. 
Then I told the company that I was the cause 
why they were so crossed and detained in their 
voyage. And I shewed them how the io 
had required me to goto New Hertford, anc 
the journey seeming perilous, I had delayed, 
but now must go in submission to the will of 
God, whether I lived or died. The owner of 
the sloop wept, and the rest were amazed and 
tender. 

Then James Fletcher would go with me. So 
we went on shore and bought each of us an 
horse, and the next morning took leave of our 
sloop-company ; then went on our journey with- 
out any guide except the Lord, and travelled 
through a great wilderness, which held us most 
of that day’s journey. We travelled hard, and 
by the Lord’s gracious assistance got that night 
within four miles of New Hertford, where we 
lodged at an ordinary, and the people were civil. 
I got up next morning very early, it being the 
First-day of the week, and went to Hertford on 
foot, leaving my horse at the ordinary, and de- 
sired James Fletcher to stay there till he saw 
the issue of my service, for I expected at least 
a prison at Hertford. 

So getting there pretty soon in the morning, 
the town was about two miles long, and I was 
moved to go to their worship. I came to one 
great meeting house, but the priest and people 
were not come to their worship, it being early, 
and my spirit was shut up from that place. 
Then I was brought under great exercise of 
mind, fearing that the Lord was angry with me, 
and rejected my service for my delay under 
this exercise. I wenton forward about half a mile; 
so came near to another great meeting house, 
and I found openness in my spirit to go thither. 
I was glad of the Lord’s countenance, though 
the people were not come yet to their worship. 

There was a brave river where they built 
many ships about a quarter of a mile distant; 
thither I went and sat down, until I saw people 
go totheir worship. When they were gathered 
I went there and stood in the worship house, 
near the priest, until he had done his service, 
then I spoke what the Lord gave me. They 
were moderate and quiet, and the priest and 
magistrates went away, but many of the people 
stayed, and I had good service among them. 
When I had cleared my conscience we parted, 
and I wentagain towards theriverside. As Iwas 
going a man called me to come to his house and 
dine with him. I stood alittle and: looked at him; 
his spirit seemed to be deceitful; I asked him 
if he would take money for his victuals? He 
saidno. Then I told him I would not eat with 
him. So I went to the river side again and sat 
down, though I had not eaten any thing that 
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afternoon worship, and I was moved to go to} 
the other worship house afore mentioned, from 
which in the morning my spirit was shut up. 
So I went there and the priest and people were 
gathered, having a guard of firelocks, for fear 
of the Indians coming upon them whilst at 
their worship. I went in and sounded an 
alarm in the dread of the Lord’s power, and 
they were startled, yet were kept down by the 
Lord’s power, in which [ declared the way of 
salvation to them a pretty while ; but after some 
time, by the persuasions of the priest, the offi- 
cers haled me out of the worship house, and 
hurt my arm so that it bled; then they took me 
to the guard of firelocks on a hill. 

And though it was a very piercing cold day, 
and I still fasting, my body also thin by reason 
of the sickness I had in Rhode Island not long 
before, and other exercises which I travelled 
through, yet the Lord’s power supported me, 
so that the officer who had me in charge 
first complained of the sharpness of the 
weather, and asked me how I could endure 
the cold for he was very cold? I told 
him it was the entertainment that their 
great. professors of religion in New England 
afforded a stranger, and yet professed the Scrip- 
tures to be their rule, which commanded to 
entertain strangers, and besides they had drawn 
my blood. So I shewed him my arm that was 
hurt; he seemed to be troubled and excused 
their magistrates. I told him the magistrates 
and priests must answer for it to the Lord, for 
they were the cause of it. Then he took me to 
an inn, and presently the room was filled with 
professors. Much discourse we had, and the 
Lord strengthened me, and by his spirit brought 
many Scriptures to my remembrance, so that 
truth’s testimony was over them. As one com- 


. pany went away another came. 


When they were foiled, a preacher among the 
Baptists took up the argument against truth, 
charging Friends with holding a great error 
(which was) that every man had a measure of 
the spirit of Christ, and would know if I held 
the same error? I told him that was no error, 
for the Scriptures witnessed to it plentifully. 
He said he denied that the world had received 
a measure of the spirit, but believers had re- 
ceived it. I told him that the Apostle said, a 
manifestation of the spirit was given to every 
one to profit withal. He said that was meant 
to every one of the believers. I told him 
Christ had enlightened every one that came 
into the world with the light of His spirit. 
He said that was every one of the believers 
that came into the world. And as I brought 


‘ him Scriptures, he still applied them to the 


believers, saying there was the ground of our 
error, in applying that to every man which pro- 
perly belonged to believers. Then the Lord 
by his good spirit brought to my mind the 
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promise of our Saviour, (when he told his dis- 
cliples of his going away) that he would send 
the Comforter, the spirit of truth, that should 
convince the world of sin, and should guide 
his disciples in all truth. Thus the same 
spirit of truth that leads believers in all truth 
convinces the world of sin. So thou must 
grant that all have received it, or else shew 
from the Scriptures a select number of believ- 
ers, and besides them a world of believers that 
hath the spirit; also another world of unbeliev- 
ers that hath no measure of the spirit to con- 
vince them of sin. Here the Lord’s testimony 
came over him so that he was stopped, and 
many sober professors who stayed to see the 
end, acquiesced therewith, and said, indeed, 
Mr. Rogers, the man is in the right, for you 
must find a select number of believers, besides 
a world that hath a measure of the spirit that 
convinces them of sin, and a world that hath 
not the spirit so not convinced of sin. This 
you must do or grant the argument. He was 
silent, and the people generally satisfied in that 
matter, their understandings being opened. 
So they took their leave of me very lovingly, 
it being late in the night. 


(To be continued.) 





A Memorial of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased Friend, SARAH 
WARNER. 


Believing that the preservation of the memo- 
ry of the righteous has a salutary influence in 
calling the minds of the living to that guide 
which alone can direct aright, we feel it right 
to give forth the following testimony concern- 
ing our departed and much beloved Friend, 
Sarah Warner: 

She was born on the 15th day of the 12th 
mo., 1781, in Harford Co., Md., and was the 
daughter of Philip and Mary Warnich, neither 
of whom was a member of our Religious 
Society. 

She, in very early life, was favored with the 
visitations of Divine love, and, at times, was 
very desirous to be directed in the way of 
truth. About the 16th year of her age, she 
attended, by invitation, a Friends’ Meeting, at 
which there was a stranger—a ministering 
Friend, who spoke so clearly to her state of 
mind, that she became convinced of the way of 
truth, and felt that it was a heavenly visitation 
to her soul. She forsook the vain fashions of 
the world, and continued to attend Friends’ 


Meetings, often walking four miles to ' 
them; and she has frequently been 
say how precious those meetings were t her. — 


When she believed it right, she requested to 
become a member of the Society of Friends, and 
was received. At the age of 26 she was mar- 
ried to Silas Warner; and, at about the 34th 

« 
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year of her age, she believed that it was requir- 
ed of her to appear in the ministry, which was 
a.great trial to her, as she was naturally diffi- 
dent, and felt (as she expressed it) her un- 
worthiness. But finding that her peace of 
mind could only be maintained by obedience to 
the Divine will, she, in humility, gave up to 
what she apprehended to be her Heavenly 
Father’s call and felt the reward of peace. 
She was some time afterward acknowledged as 
a minister, which station she filled to the satis- 
faction of Friends. 

Her ‘communications were often short, but 
were accompanied by that evidence of Divine 
authority which oe them very acceptable to 
the humble-minded hearer. 


FRIENDS’ 


About the 42d year of her age, her much. 


beloved husband was removed by death, which 
was to her a great affliction. Being left with 
seven children, mostly small, to care for and 
educate, she was exceedingly tried, but had 
ag te believe that way. would be made; and 
the breathing of her soul was, that she might 
be spared, and have. ability given her to raise 
them up in the fear of the Lord, which prayer 
she felt was heard and granted. She has often 
been heard to refer to her many trials and diffi- 
culties, and also to the many favors and bless- 
ings she received, and to acknowledge with 
gratitude the sympathy extended to her in her 
trials, not.only by those in membership with 
her, but by many others—her neighbors. She 
would say, the good husbandman sown the 
good seed in all hearts, and, if cultivated, they 
will bring forth. good fruit, which is. love and’ 
good Suri the only preparation. that can give 
us a knowledge of Heaven whilst in this state 
of being, and an assurance that all will be well 
with us when removed from this world. 

She continued: to attend meetings whilst, her 
health would permit, but for some years she 
was often deprived of that privilege on account 
of her infirmities; and for the last three years 
of her life she was principally confined to her 
room and bed, during which time she was never 
kpown to repine, nor her spirits to be depressed, 
and never lost her lively interest in the welfare 
of Society, but frequently encouraged those 
who visited her to faithfulness in all things, 
and especially in the attendance of meetings, 
aud urged them not to allow any common mat- 
ter to prevent ; and, by way of encouragement, 
said she remembered at one time being named 
asa ce yy to a distant Quarterly Meet- 
ing, when she thought she could not leave her 
children, to go, and excused herself, which 
such darkness over her mind, that she 

rose and consented.. This journey 
was ed on horseback, and part of, the 
way through a snow. storm, which was trying 
to the frail body, but brought sweet peace to 
the mind.. 
> 
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In the latter part. of her life, many. friends 
and neighbors called to see her, and she would 
always receive them with a smile, saying, fre- 
quently, that her love extended to the whole. 
human family. As her, weakness increased, 
she would often say, “The Lord is my sup- 
port”—‘ He has. blessed me with sweet peace, 
which the world cannot give, neither can. it 
take away”—‘blessed be. His name—I wait 
only. His will.” And to her daughter, who had 
been her stay and comfort, and faithful nurse 
through all her sickness, she said—‘ My be- 
loved daughter, thou hast-been a faithful and 
good child; the Lord will reward thee—fare- 
well.” Soon after she appeared to fall into.a 
sweet sleep, and quietly passed away on. the 
17th day of 2d month, 1862, in the 81st. year 
of her age. 

Thus it has pleased Divine Providence to 
call from works to rewards our much esteemed 
Friend, leaving to us, her survivors, an exam- 
ple of cheerful humility, love and uprightness 
of purpose seldom excelled. 

igned by direction and on behalf of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting, held the 17th day of 
the 7th month, 1862, by 
Davin Pytx, Clerk, , 
Tacy M. Jewett, Clerk for the day. 

Read and approved in Nottingham Quarterly 
Meeting, held at East Nottingham, the 22d 
day of 8th mo,, 1862, and signed, by direction 


thereof, + i 
AVID E, 
Racuet B. GatcHett, 


i Clerks. 


Read and approved in Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, 10th month. 30th, 1862. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 

Manor’? E. HALLoweE LL. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WAR AND PEACE. 


There are occasions when not only the truth, 
but the importance also, of same of the distin- 
guishing principles of our Seciety press upon us 
with peculiar foree, Such at the present time 
is our testimony against. human A 
long period of domestic tranquillity has, to some 
extent, withheld an opportunity fora practical 
illustration, of the horrors of war, In. the 
mean time our children, under the influence of 
newspaper reading, and the various forms of 
demoralizing literature, have been trained, in a 
greater or less degree, into a conformity with 
the spirit of the world, in relation to this great 
anti-christian evil, 

i wont of suitable instruction upon. this 
subject. during many ears, is now. mani- 
festing itself, may it ie said, mournfully 
upon many of the younger, portions of Society. 
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The present national contest may dim, ina 
still greater degree, the brightness of this tes- 
timony, unless we endeavor to counteract the 
influence upon our children of the war-spirit 
now so prevalent, which, if its tendencies 
are not countervailed, must necessarily produce 
consequences disastrous, if not fatal, to the 
future welfare of our society. 

For if our children are not trained in the 
principles of peace, they probably will, during 
the excitement of the times, be trained in an 
opposite direction ; and the labor of parents 
and concerned “ Friends,” at this momentous 
period, should be in proportion to the emergen- 
cy of the occasion. 

We can hardly contemplate a greater calami- 
_ ty to our Society than that this peculiar feature 
in our religious code should become dimmed, 
through the neglect of “Friends,” in not pro- 
viding adequate religious instruction for their 
children and youth, in relation to this impor- 
tant subject. 

Having recently read a short “Essay upon 
the Principles of Peace as exemplified by early 
Christians,” written by our friend Ezra 
Michener; I was impressed with its adaptation 
to the present wants of society. If I should 
express the extent of my feelings, it would be a 
desire that every family of “Friends” should 
be the owner of a copy. A careful perusal of 
this would enable our young people and some 
of their elder brethren also, when interrogated 
upon the subject, to give a reason for this dis- 
tinguishing and truly Christian feature in our 
religious profession. 

In earlier times it was quite usual for 
Monthly or Preparative Meetings to subscribe 
for similar publications; by which means a 
much larger number of members would be in- 
duced to take a copy, than would otherwise be 
the case. The work is sold by T. E. Zell, the 
former publisher of the “Intelligencer,” at the 
cost of a few cents a copy, and is advertised in 
that work. The price, i believe, is not stated 
in the advertisement: it would be well for the 
publisher to supply that omission. 


Probably, never since the origin of our Socie- 
ty has occurred a war so calculated to cause us 
to slide, perhaps, almost imperceptibly from our 
religious testimony in favor of the peaceable 
and forgiving attributes of the religion 
taught and practised by Jesus Christ. The 
maintenance of this testimony in its original 
purity, appears of sufficient importance to have 
attached to it the injunction of the Jewish law- 
giver, “Thou shall teach it to thy children, 
and shall talk of it when thou sittest in thy 
house, when thou walkest by the way, when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 


G. Frost. 
Matinacock, Long Island, Twelfth month 4th, 1862. 


645 
THE SOLITUDE OF THE CHRISTIAN HEART. 


One of the wonders, which cluster so thickly 
about our life, is that of human lonelinoss. We 
are in a world peopled by unknown millions, we 
are jostled every day by thronged crowds, yet, 
as far as giving and receiving sympathy in our 
most hidden and precious life is concerned, we 
might as well be walking alone in an untravelled 
solitude. It is true, men have the same gen- 
eral characteristics, but there is a wide diver- 
sity in individual cases. All have bodies and 
minds and souls, but no two bodies are alike in 
appearance,—no two minds are alike in their 
manner of thinking,—no two souls alike in their 
experience. Men resemble each other as mem- 
bers of the human family, but every man 
an individuality, which does not and cannot be- 
long to another. Therefore, though they may 
sympathize with each other in their general 
sorrows, rejoice with each other in their general 
joys, and comfort each other in their general 

ictions, yet every one has sorrows and joys 
and afflictions which cannot be shared. Even in 
things pertaining to this world, there is a soli- 
tude around the human heart. “The heart 
knoweth his own bitterness, and a stranger doth 
not intermeddle with his joy.” 

Especially isthis true in spiritual life. While 
all Christians have the same Father, the same 
Redeemer und the same Sanctifier,—while all 
are members of the same family, while all are 
fighting the same battles and looking forward to 
the same rewards, yet every Christian has his pe- 
culiarities in his past experience and in his future 
hopes, which are not and cannot be shared by 
another. There is a community of interest and 
feeling in many things, but there is an individu- 
ality in the deepest and purest thoughts of the 
heart. In this spiritual life, there are sorrows 
too sacred to be expressed in words,—joys too 
precious to be made known to our fellow— 
stings of affliction too sharp to be told in human 
language. 

The peculiar circumstances under which 
Christians are placed in life, should lead them to 
expect solitude in their experience. If all 
Christians were exactly alike, they would meet 
with the same providences. But they do not all 
meet with the same providences. This teaches us 
conclusively that their circumstances are dif- 
ferent. In no place is this better manifested 
than in the various dealings of Jehovah for car- 

ing on the work of sanctification. Although 
all believers are sanctified by the same spirit 
they are not sanctified in the same way. Sei 
leads some saints to sanctification by a 
free from difficulties,—leads other saints to the 
same end in a way beset by many a danger, 
and broken by many a pitfall, a way which 
they know nothing of. And how can the 
former share in the trouble of the latter, or 
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how can the latter share in the joy of the 
former? 

This same truth is exemplified in the different 
plans for trying the faith of believers. There | 
are ten thousand ways in which faith is tried. 
Now how can one, tried with the temptations of 
health and prosperity, sympathize fully with one 
tried by sickness and suffering? Go still deeper 
into the sorrows of the Christian life. Here is 
one man in bitterness, because his prayers are 
not heard,—another because he has no assur- 
ance of pardon—another, because he is walking 
in darkness. Oh! who can tell the deep soli- 
tude, the utter loneliness of Christian sorrow! 
If it could only be shared with friends, the bur- 
den would be lighter. But after vain endeavors 
to tell the greatness of our anguish, we turn 
back baffled. There are sorrows which we would 
not share if we could. 

And as it is with the sorrows, so it is with 
the joys arising from believing. One great 
cause of joy is the appropriation of the promises. 
One Christian will cling with the tenacious 
grasp of a living faith, to one declaration of the 
inspired word. Another Christian, passing by 
this promise, will fasten his hope and confidence 
on a different declaration. Thus the peculiar 
circumstances of life lead to different promises, 
and these different promises furnish a diversity 
of joys. So long then as the circumstances of 
our lives require different methods of dealing— 
different means of sanctification, different trials of 
faith, different promises for comfort, so long 
must we expect loneliness in Christian experi- 
ence. * * * * * 

The example of Christ should lead believers 
to expect solitude in their experience. What 
are Christians but followers and imitators of 
Christ? And what was the example of Jesus 
in this respect? Was there any who could fully 
share the sufferings of his conflicts or the joys 
of his victories? Let the magnificent vision of 
Isaiah answer. “ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 
This, that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
in the greatness of his strength? I that speak 
in righteousness, mighty to save. Wherefore 
art thou red in thine apparel and thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the wine-fat? I have 
trodden the wine-press alone ; and of the people 
there was none with me.” So every follower of 
Jesus has his own enemies to defeat, his own 
sufferings to endure, his own wine-press to tread, 
and as he comes up with his garments dyed and 
stained with his troubles, he can say with his 
Master, “I have trodden the wine-press alone, 
and of the people there was none with me.” 

Then, when sorrows come and we can find 
none to sympathize and uphold, or when joys un- 
numbered come sweeping in a flood of rapture 
over the soul, and we can find no one able to 
share our happiness, remember that this is in 
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accordance with the example of Christ. Until 
the hereafter shall come, when “ we shall know, 
eyen as also we are known,” we must expect 
this solitude around the Christian heart, this 
loneliness in Christian experience. ; 





“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 629.) 

Zion, or the Church of God, is frequently 
described under the similitude of a garden or 
vineyard, and such is the case here. Her 
watchmen are not on walls, but stand upon the 
mountains, and the costume of the entire scene 
is rural, not mural. It breathes of the country, 
not of the city. To understand and enjoy this 
noble passage, one needs to go forth to the 
fields at the time of the vintage. The vineyards 
are generally planted on the sides of mountains, 
often climbing, by successive terraces, quite to 
the summit. As they are far from the village, 
and without fence or hedge, they must be care- 
fully guarded, and the stoutest and. the boldest 
young men are selected for natirs. They take 
their stations on the highest part of the moun- 
tain which they have to watch, and are so ar- 
ranged that the eye of one surveys the entire 
series of vineyards up to the point where the eye 
of the other reaches. Thus eye meets eye, and 
every part is brought under constant surveil- 
lance. “They shall lift up the voice,” ete. 
This is very natural and beautiful. When an 
animal or thief appears, or any other cause of 
alarm occurs, the watchman who observes it 
lifts up a long-toned cry at the very top of his 
voice, and is immediately responded to by his 
fellows at the other stations ; and the attention 
of all being aroused, it is his duty whose part 
is threatened with injury to attend to the case 
at once. Thus it will be with Zion in the happy 
days foreshadowed by this prophecy. he 
watchmen being sufficient in number, rightly 
located, all intent upon their work of watching, 
and ready to afford each other information of 
danger and assistance in repelling it, then will 
Zion dwell safely. Wild beasts may threaten 
to break in and devour, and robbers may prowl 
about, but the system of defense will be perfect, 
and the watchman “ scorn surprise.” 

This explanation coincides best with the 7th 
verse : ‘‘ How beautiful on the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publishes peace.” These natirs, standing upon 
the very pinnacle of the mountain, have a very 
striking appearance, particularly when seen be- 
low, far off, at a great elevation, in picturesque 
costumes, their outline drawn sharply upon the 
clear blue sky beyond; they seem in fancy’s 
eye like aerial beings, guardian angels, hover- 
ing in mid heaven over their peaceful charge. 
The feet are mentioned, perhaps, because they 
are seen standing, as if alert and prompt to ful- 
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fil the duties of their office. They do, in fact, 
stand, not sit or lounge; and the same idea is 
implied in the 5th verse of the 61st chapter of 
Isaiah : “ Strangers shall stand and feed your 
flocks.” Good shepherds do not sit down in 
careless neglect of their charge, and I have 
often been reminded of this promise to Israel 
when looking at the shepherd standing out in 
bold relief upon some towering cliff, from which 
he could see every member of his flock. 

It is only on rare occasions that one now finds 
all the circumstances here alluded to combined 
in the same scene, and never but in elevated 
and retired parts of Lebanon, during the months 
of September and October. When passing 
through vineyards thus situated and thus 
guarded on that goodly mountain, I have been 
suddenly startled by a long, loud note of warn- 
ing, swelling up the steep cliffsof the mountains, 
and responded to by others before and behind, 
“ singing together” in concert, and waking the 
echoes that sleep in the wadies and among the 
ragged rocks ; then one of the watchmen, leav- 
ing his lofty station, would descend to meet me 
with hands laden with the best clusters for my 
acceptance, and this, too, without money and 
without price. Courteously accompanying me 
to the end of the vineyards, he would then dis- 
miss me with a graceful bow, and the prayer of 
peace on his lips. If, however, one attempts to 


take without permission, these watchmen are 
required to resist even unto death, and in the 
execution of their office they are extremely bold 


and resolute. I have known many serious and 
some fatal encounters of this kind. 

After riding through the city, I spent this 
morning in walking about Mount Zion, parti- 
cularly that part of it which is without the walls, 
and have been struck with the wonderful fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies of Jeremiah and Micah 
that Zion should be plowed as a field.* 

It has so happened that my visits to Jeru- 
salem have been at the season when luxuriant 
crops of grain were growing on all the south- 
eastern face of the mount. The full force of 
the prophecy is not reached unless we remem- 
ber what Zion was—the stronghold, by nature 
and by art almost impregnable. Even the 
Jebuzites scornfully said to David, Except thou 
take away the lame and the blind, thou canst 
not come up hither,+ so confident were they 
that it could not be captured. David, having 
made it the capital of his kingdom, greatly 
strengthened the fortifications, and other kings, 
in after ages, added to them, and it was, no 
doubt, densely crowded with the best and the 
strongest edifices in Jerusalem at the time these 
prophecies were uttered. That such a place 
should become a common wheat-field, where, 
generation after generation, the husbandman 
should quietly gather rich harvests, was, indeed, 

* Jer. xxvi. 18; Micah iii. 12. ¢ 2 Sam. v. 6. 
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a most daring prediction, and yet it has long 
since been most literally fulfilled. 

What is there or was there about Zion to 
justify the high eulogium of David: Beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the whole earth is 
Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city 
of the great king ?* 

The situation is indeed eminently adapted to 
be the platform of a magnificent citadel. Risin 
high about the deep Valley of Gihon an 
Hinnom on the west and south, and the scarcely 
less deep one of the Cheesemongers on the east, 
it could only be assailed from the northwest ; 
and then “on the sides of the north” it was 
magnificently beautiful, and fortified by walls, 
towers, and bulwarks the wonder and terror of 
the nations: For the kings were assembled ; 
they passed by together. They saw it, and so 
they marvelled ; they were troubled, and hasted 
away. At the thought of it the royal psalmist 
again bursts forth in triumph: Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her; tell the towers 
thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks ; consider 
her palaces, that ye may tell it to the genera- 
tion following.+- Alas! her towers have long 
since fallen to the ground, her bulwarks have 
been overthrown, her palaces have crumbled to 
dust, and we who now walk about Zion can tell 
no other story than this to the generation fol- 
lowing. 

There is another Zion, however, whose towers 
are still more glorious, and shall never be ever- 
thrown. God is known in her palaces for a 
refuge.t And this God is our God forever and 
ever. How often is this name synonymous with 
the Church of the living God, and no other spot 
but one can divide with the affection of his peo- 
ple—no other name but one can awaken sueh 
joyful hopes in the Christian’s heart. This 
temporal Zion is now in the dust, but the true 
Zion is rising and shaking herself from it, and 
putting on her beautiful garments to welcome 
her King when he comes to reign over the 
whole earth. 

There are very few stations to be visited on 
Zion. Inside the walls is the Armenian con- 
vent, with its fine church and large gardens, 
and on the outside is the house of Caiaphas, 
near the gate, an ill-shaped building, in itself 
meriting no attention, but it is enriched with 
some choice relics. ‘The Armenians here show 
the identical stone slab which closed the door 
of the sepulchre, and the precisespot where the 
cock stood when he crowed three times before 
Peter completed his miserable denial of the 
Lord. You may lay this up along with the 
olive-tree in which the ram was caught by the 
horns, and substituted on the altar for Some 
It is growing near Abraham’s chapel, on the 
north side of Calvary. 

The only other building of any note on Zion 


* Ps. xlviii. 2. + Ps. xlviii. 12,12. { Ps. xlviii. 3. 















is the Tomb of David—now a mosque, which 
has been so often drawn by artists that its ap- 
pearance is familiar to all Belonging to it is 
the Coonaculum—a large, dreary “ upper room” 
of stone, fifty or sixty feet long, by some thirty 
in width. An ancient tradition says that our 
blessed Lord here celebrated his last Passover, 
and at the close of it instituted the “ Supper.” 
Here, too, he gave that most affecting lesson on 
humility, when he rose from supper, laid aside 
his garments, girded himself with a napkin, and 
washed the feet of his disciples. Whether 
there is any foundation for this, or for the 

ually old tradition that this was the place 
where the apostles had assembled on the day of 
Pentecost, when the miracle of cloven tongues 
was shown, I care not to inquire. There was 
an old chapel there in the fourth century to 
commemorate these events, and I please myself 
with the idea that there may be truth in the 
traditions. What a pity that both it and the 
reputed tomb of David below should be in the 
hands of Moslems! No Christian is permitted to 
enter the latter on any account, and it is guarded 
with more jealousy than even the Mosque of 
Omar. 

Qn this south part of Zion are the cemeteries of 
the different Christian denominations, and, among 
others, that of our own nation, northwest of the 
Tomb of David, and that of the English to the 
southwest, on the very declivity of the mount, 
above the Valley of Hinnom. The high school 
of Bishop of Gobat is located at the same place, 
and the whole establishment forms an interest- 
ing group in a most remarkable position. 

The southeastern face of Zion declines, by 
many a winding terrace, down to the level of 
the Kidron at the Pool of Siloam, and the line 
of the aqueduct from the Pools of Solomon can 
be traced quite round the shoulder of the 
mount to the place where it passed under the 
city wall, some distance east of, and far below 


Zion Gate. 
(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 20, 1862. 


We have before adverted to the importance 
attaching to a careful preservation of every 
incident connected with the early history of the 
several localities in this Country, settled by 
Friends. Many of these are now only preserved 
from oblivion by the unwritten traditions of 
venerable representatives of the past, whose 
coursé is nearly run, while others exist in manu- 
script letters, and other family records liable to 





: ¢ John xiii, 4—17. 
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be lost in the changes continually taking place 
in families. 

As a result of labors in this direction we 
have had several important contributions to 
historical knowledge within the past few years, 
and now have to announce another and most 
interesting local history, entitled, “‘ History of 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, from the dis- 
covery of the Territory included within its 
limits at the present time, with a notice ef the 
Geology of the County, and Catalogues of its 
minerals, plants, quadrupeds and birds, written 
under the direction and appointment of the 
Delaware County Institute of Science, by 
George Smith, M. D.” 

The author of this elaborate work has 
drawn largely from the manuscript reeords 
of the Society of Friends, and has preserved 
many facts in the history of our Society and its 
meetings which will be read with interest and 
instruction. 

We observe allusion to the legislation by 
which Friends were exempted from any com- 
pulsion to take oaths in the Courts; also to an 
act passed as early as 1712 (afterwards repealed 
by the crown), to prevent the importation of 
negroes and Indians into the provinces, which, 
however, was subsequent to the anti-slavery 
movement of the “little German Quakers at 
Germantown,” who, as early as 1688, presented 
the subject to the Monthly Meeting, to which 
they belonged, “a letter alike remarkable for 
the simplicity of its language and the strength 
of the arguments, adduced against holding 
human beings in bondage.” 

Among the details extending over more than 
500 closely printed page of this history, there 
will be found many of the highest interest to 
the members of the Society of Friends, and 
especially to the descendants of the worthy 
pioneers who planted in the wilderness those 
just and humane institutions which are our rich 
inheritance. 

A study of these pages will also, we think, 
furnish many evidences of progress in our reli- 
gious Society, and in the community at large, as 
well as. some departures from primitive simpli- 
city, which may furnish cause of regret, Up 
to the year 1715, our historian informs us, 
“No one had as yet been dealt with for a fail- 
ure to pay his debts, and but few cases of a 
scandalous nature appear upon the minutes of 
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this Society ; but the generation of early Qna- 
kers, whose records for strict, moral rectitude, 
has scarcely a parallel in the annals of religious 
sects, was about passing away, to be succeeded 
by their descendants, who were mostly members 
by birthright, and whose faithfulness to their 
religious profession had not been tested by 
severe trials and persecutions.” It was to 
remedy this growing departure from the dis- 
cipline that the Darby Meeting about this time 
directed that “all papers of condemnations 
which the Monthly Meeting shall judge the 
offence to be a public scandal, shall be read as 
speedily as may be at First-day Meeting, and 
published further as there may be occasion.” 

The history of Delaware County, going back 
as it does to the discovery and very early set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania, and embracing so 
many subjects of local and general interest, 
forms a most valuable addition to the historical 
literature of our Country. The biographical 
notices, which form a separate appendix, em- 
brace many familiar names of early times, some 
who have lived in the County within our recol- 
lection, and others from whom many esteemed 
Friends now living, are descended. 

The book is rendered attractive by a number 
of illustrations of places of interest, meeting- 
houses, public buildings and residences, and by 
maps of ancient and modern localities ; and fac- 
similes of the hand writing of the original set- 
tlers and some eminent men of the County, add 
to the interest of the biographical part of the 


work. 
————_ ~~ 


Marriep, at the house of Wm. B. Webb, on the 16th 
of 10th mo. by Friends’ ceremony, Aurrep A. Un- 
DERHILL, of Duchess Co. New York, to Mary G. Tur- 
NER, youngest daughter of the late Joseph Turner of 
the City of Baltimore. 


, on the 9th of 10th mo., by Friends’ cere- 


mony, Henry D. Eaton to Guuie P. Averitt, daughter. 


- Sidney Averill, all of West Vienna, Oneida Co. 


1 


Diep, of paralysis, on the morning of the 5th of 10th 
mo., 1862, at the residence of her step-son (Simeon 
Warner,) near Selma, Olark Co., Ohio, Marcaser S, 
Waever, in the 78th year of her age. 

The deceased inherited a birth-right in the Society 
of Friends, and was a useful, exemplary, and honored 
member of that Christian sect through her life. 

In 1820 she was united in marriage to Mahlon 
Smith, a citizen of St. Clairsville. Her highly social 
and intellectual qualities, together with her benevo- 
lence of heart, very soon endeared her to those she 
found in her new home; and time only served to 
strengthen the bonds of love. In 1833 she was be- 
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reaved of her’ husband, her youngest son died some 
time previous. Though she was a devoted wife and 
mother, yet she humbly bowed with Christian resig- 
nation te Him who giveth and taketh away. She 
was again married in 1845 to Levi Warner of Ross 
Co., Ohio. Death, in a few years, took this husband 
also. In all her changes and trials, her faith in rec- 
titude of purpose and integrity of action never va- 
ried. She.calmly rested in the blessed promise ‘of 
her Lord, that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, the 
good things which He hath in store for them that 
love Him, and keep His commandments, believing 
in her Lord and Saviour as the only door which open- 
eth into the true sheep fold where now we may con- 
fidently hope her spirit dwells. She did not live in 
vain. Her sympathies were ever enlisted for the poor 
and needy, from whom her bounteous hand was not 
withheld, and with many a widow and orphan of 
this town and vicinity her memory will still live, 
—St. Clairsville Gazette. 


——, on the 6th of 10th mo., last of Dropsy of the 
chest, Saran P. Fext, wife of Wm. Fell, and daughter 
of Amos and Anna Wilson of Putnam Co., Ill., in the 
30th year of her age. She wasa member of Clear 
Creek Monthly Meeting. Her remains were interred 
on the 8th, at Dover, Beaureau Co., Ill. She was af- 
fectionate and amiable in her disposition, and when 
the unexpected messenger came, she was found with 
her lamp trimmed and burning. 


We have received the extracts from the 
Minutes of the late Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, held in Baltimore. The subjects of 
general interest, which came before that 
body, having already been published in our 
columns, we give only the Minute embracing 
the exercises of the meeting : 


EXERCISES. 


Our hearts have been filled with gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father for the great privilege of 
being permitted once more thus to meet m our 
Annual Assembly, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties and trials by which we are sur- 
rounded. We have been favored with the 
company of several of our sisters from within 
the verge of other Yearly Meetings, whose com- 
pany and gospel labors have been truly edify- 
ing to many, to those particularly whose hands 
have been ready to hang down with disco 
ment, feeling that ‘‘ unless the Lord build the 


city, they labor in vain who build it; unless 
the Lord keep the city, the watchman watcheth 


in vain.” A deep concern was felt that par- 
ticularly in this time of great outward trial and 
deep distress our hearts may be brought more 
and more into communion with our Father in 
heaven, and that we may confidently look to 
Him as a rock of safety and defence, and ex- 
perience the comforting influence of his holy 
presence, for those who humbly seek Him, and 
put their trust in Him, and in Him alone, will 
verify the saying of the Prophet—“ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is staid 
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on thee, because he trusteth in thee.’ From 
the Answers to the Queries we learn that much 
remissness is still apparent, in an especial man- 
ner neglect in the attendance of our religious 
meetings. 

We have been most affectionately urged to 
the fulfilment of this religious duty—this rea- 
sonable service—the advantages arising from a 
strict observance of this duty have been clearly 
ener out, and when we are met together, if 
avored to withdraw our minds from outward 
things and to place them on Him who is the 
crown of all rightly gathered assemblies, then 
indeed, after seasons such as these, our coun- 
tenances would bear the impress to our fami- 
lies, and those around, that we had been with 
Jesus. And we were again and again invited to 
collect our families together at such times as 
might seem best,and with minds gathered inward, 
to sit down with them in silence, and if nothing 
presented to say to them, yet a blessing would 
rest upon it. 

Love being the fundamental principle of our 
profession, we were shown that if in possession 
of this pearl of great price, there could be no 
tale-bearing and detraction among us, but all 
would be concerned for the welfare and happi- 
ness of all our fellow beings. 

Plainness of speech and apparel were ad- 
verted to, and recommended as consistent with 
our profession, and conducive to our hap- 
piness ; unprofitable reading was discouraged ; 
the indulgence of this in early youth, destroys 
the taste for that which would be useful and 
strengthening to the mind, and an exercise was 
felt and expressed that the Scriptures might be 
more generally read among us. A deep con- 
cern was expressed that we might continue 
faithful in our testimony against the unneces- 
hoe of spirituous liquors, that productive 
and insidious source of many of the evils of our 
day, as our sex were shown to possess great 
influence to discourage its use ; how have some 
of the sons of the morning, some of the bright- 
est stars in our firmament, fallen by an indul- 
gence of this appetite, and their usefulness 
thus been lost to their families and the commu- 
nity; then the only place of safety is to touch 
not, taste not, handle not, the unclean thing. 
Friends were encouraged to diligence in admin- 
istering to the necessities of those who require 
aid, assisting them in their efforts to obtain an 
independent livelihood, and to see that the chil- 
dren of such have the advantages of education, 
that blessing so highly prized by us, for all are 
the children of one common Father, equally the 
objects of his love and care. An exercise was 
also felt, that we may be faithful in our testi- 
mony against a hireling ministry, though this 
principle of universal love Sihintess us to 
treat all with kindness and affection, and to do 
ell in our power to promote the welfare and 
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happiness of our fellow creatures as far as our 
influence extends. 
Having been refreshed cepeec, by an evi- 
at 


dence that our Heavenly Father continued his 
paternal care over us, and encouraged to return 
to our homes with renewed desires to serve 
him, we conclude to meet again at the same 
time next year, if permitted. 

Maraaret E. HauLowE tt, Clerk. 





Communicated for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The following extract from an address of the 
Meeting for Sufferings for New England, issued 
1782, may be opportune at the present period. 

“ Being moved by the Yearly Meeting as 
well as by renewed desires being raised in our- 
selves to encourage and promote the institution 
of a school, or schools, for the virtuous educa- 
tion of our youth ; and as we are apprehensive 
the design and intention of the Yearly Meeting 
has not been clearly understood by many, 
whereby objections and discouragements with 
well-minded Friends have arose, tending to shut 
up the benevolence which otherwise might have 
been manifested by a more general, free, and 
liberal contribution, to an institution intended 
for, and which promises essential benefits to, the 
poor and others, not only for the present, but 
for generations to come; we are, therefore, en- 
gaged to lay before you the intentions of Friends 
in this establishment, and our purpose of execu- 
ting them, when and as far as we are enabled. 

“Tt is essential to the continuance of every 
Society, upon the foundation of its rise and es- 
tablishment, that its first principles be often re- 
curred to. The principle of light and truth, 
which first separated our ancients from the 
world, early led George Fox, that ancient worthy 
follower of the Lord, into a sight of the neces- 
sity of a separation from the world, in the edu- 
cation of the succeeding generations, even be- 
fore the establishment of the discipline which 


the Lord was then opening in him, and is in . 


the hands of the faithful members as a hedge 
around us asa people. In the year 1667, after 
being at Hertford at settling the Men’s Monthly 
Meeting, and returning towards London, he ad- 
vised the setting up a school at Waltham, for 
teaching boys, and also a woman’s school to be 
opened at Shacklewell, for instructing girls and 
young maidens in “‘ whatsoever things were civil 
and useful in the creation.” 

“That the great difficulty that seemed to at- 
tend Friends, at this time, respecting the estab- 
lishing proper schools in the several meetings, 
is the great defect of education in times past, 
whereby persons suitably qualified for school- 
masters are not easily, if at all, to be had. If 
therefore the meetings could promote a school, 
when boarding-schools might be received and 
taught, in such a manner as to qualify our 
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youth of the rising generation to teach school, 
we think it sie an acceptable service. 

“ From all which it appears evident, that the 
early care of Friends to guard against a declen- 
sion, which doubtless was foreseen would arise 
in the Society, if a care was not duly attended 
to in the virtuous education of the rising gen- 
eration, in our principles and practices, and to 
guard against the corruptions incident to mix- 
tures with others at large, has not had the de- 
sired effect. Several causes for which may be 
assigned ; one of which is the want of proper at- 
tention, in too many, to the first principle of 
light and truth as aforementioned, which sepa- 
rates from the world, and which would engage 
all our members to comply, as far as circum- 
stances would admit, with the advices of su- 
perior meetings upon this subject, which has 
been sorrowfully felt by some amongst us, who 
have to believe that the outgoings of many of 
our youth have been greatly owing to the want 
of attention in parents to this great duty of a 
right education of their offspring. 

“We the Committee appointed to consider 
of a plan for the erecting of a school, do pro- 
pose the recommending down to the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, the promo- 
ting free, liberal and voluntary subscriptions, 
donations, bequests and devises, adequate to the 
design and importance of the subject as a fund 
to be considered as a perpetual estate, limited 
and confined to the purposes of education irre- 
vocably, but that the direction and application 
thereof be in the Yearly Meeting, or their com- 
mittee, who are to have liberty to receive into 
the said school or schools, orderly youth not of 
our Society, (they complying with the rules and 
regulations of the school,) whenever the com- 
mittee may, after due consideration of all cir- 
cumstances, think it useful and best. And as 
it appears a care is reviving in most Monthly 
Meetings for the due education of the rising 
generation, it is the desire of this committee 
that such care be continued and increased, and 
that the example of this meeting operate as an 
encouragement to each particular meeting, to 
attend to so important and necessary a concern. 
And in order to the speedy establishment of 
this necessary institution, we recommend a sub- 
scription in freedom to be promoted in all the 
meetings, to be forthwith applied for the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” 

Some remarks are then introduced from a 
letter of John Fothergill, relative to the form- 
ing of Ackworth school. 

After mentioning the generous exertions of 
many Friends in liberally subscribing to the in- 
stitution during the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, he says, “from this time I confess I 
have felt very little discouragement, notwith- 
standing, the labor and care that must attend 
the settling this extensive concern. Is there 
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anything of great value in this life, that doth 
not require proportionable care and labor to ob- 
tain it? Many children amongst us sustain a 
grievous loss, by not being early and properly 
made acquainted with the principles we profess; 
for want of this instruction they become too 
easy a prey to the customs of the world, and 
those habitudes, which would be as a kind of 
hedge about them, and protect from many tempta- 
tions are thrown down, and all the allurements of 
vice and folly suffered to seduce their affections 
to their ruin. 

“Perhaps there is nothing in the common 
course of public education in the world, that so 
unfits men for that humble attention to the di- 
vine monitor within, that renders them such 
perfect strangers to the spirit of Christianity, 
and all its happy effects, as the cultivation of a 
bold, unfeeling disposition, under a notion. of 
promoting manliness and courage; it too often 
sets aside that great defence and ornament of 
youth, a modest, ingenuous temper, accustoms 
them to throw off the restraints of duty and af- 
fection, and at length to bid defiance to en- 
treaty, admonition and reproof. * * * * 

“ And that is the want of opportunities of 
sending their children to Friends schools. B 
which means, if they have any learning at all 
afforded them, it is under the tuition of such 
as are mostly strangers to our principles, and 
the practice derived from them, plainness of 
speech, simplicity of manners, and that begin- 
ning of wisdom, which is inspired by the fear 
of the Lord. On the contrary, they are liable 
to associate with such children as are unac- 
quainted with all these things, taught to deride 
those who practice them, and live at large to 
appetite and custom. And how often does it 
happen that the children of Friends, in such 
situations, bred up with unprincipled licentious 
youths, form connexions with them, to their 
own hurt, the distress of their parents, and the 
loss of many a valuable member to society ?” 

The Committee resume, “It hath been al- 
ledged here as in the case of the Ackworth 
school, that it might be much more advanta- 
geous to society, could several similar schools 
be settled in different parts of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. This, says the letter, “ at first sight may 
appear a reasonable allegation. It may be 
thought that small schools are more easily 
managed than larger, that much would be saved 
in sending children backward and forward, that 
many parents would consent to sending their 
children fifty miles, who would object to three 
or four times that distance, and in short, that 
each school being under the guidance of Friends 
in the particular district whose conveniency it 
is to serve, its management would be inspected 
with more attention avd success, than might be 
supposed to be the case with such an affair as 
the present.” But let us look at the probability . 
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that such schools would be erected ; have we|the plan executed for the benefit of the present 
not seen the endeavors of concerned Friends, | generation, as well as posterity, recommend to 
and the Yearly Meeting, by their recommenda-| Friends generally to make subscriptions in 
tion to each Monthly Meeting to promote | freedom, and openness of mind, consistent with 
schools under their own care, without the de-| truth and becoming its followers, united in the 
sired effect? And in England, Friends found | same cause of promoting each other in love and 























by experience that it was possible to draw the | good works.” 


attention of Friends to one considerable object, 
and interest themselves in its support, whilst 
lesser ones in a short time disappeared. We 
are satisfied the expense on the whole will not, 
in the method proposed, be equal to the cost of 
education equally good about home, could the 
same be had ; and to the poor and middling in 
circumstances the expense will be considerably 
lessened, as the principal amount of the contri- 
bution will doubtless come from those of easier 
cirenmstances, and we doubt not many Friends 
now deceased, could they have foreseen it, would 
gladly have promoted so useful an institution in 
their wills; and as little can we doubt, that 
others will embrace a like opportunity hereafter. 
There is one objection of much weight, that 
naturally presents itself to the view of every 
considerate person, which is the situation of the 
times; this is most certainly a discouragement 
to every public undertaking, and to this in par- 
ticular—but with the difficulty of the times, 
the necessity of such provision keeps equal pace. 
Many may’ be obliged to accept of that help 
which they could once afford to others; and 
one of the surest means perhaps of averting 
such necessity, will be to consider ourselves as 
stewards of the blessings we enjoy ; and that by 
communicating te the wants of others, we are 
laying up provision against want ourselves. 
Large contributions are not expected where but 
a little can be spared, and those who are of 
ability we trust will not withhold their assist- 
ance. To descend into all the objections that 
could be framed would be tedious, but doubt- 
less we shall all be of opinion, that those who 
do not choose to part with anything, however 
commendable and necessary the occasion, will 
be found the most fertile in raising objections. 
“Though the children’s improvement in learn- 
ing, their health, and other suitable accommo- 
dations, are inatters of great moment in such an 
institution as this, yet there is one of a superior 
nature, to promote a tender, teachable disposi- 
tion, inuring them to bear. that yoke in their 
youth, which will moderate their desires, and 
make way for the softening influence of Divine 
= will in their’ hearts, fitting them for the 
ithful discharge of every duty in life, yield- 
ing content in affliction, moderation in prosper- 
ity, becoming at once the safeguard and orna- 
ment of every stage in life, from youth to ripe 
eld age. 
«Having thus given you an account of the 
sense apd intentions of this meeting, respecting 
the Institution, we may, from a desire of seeing 













THINGS HOPED FOR. 


Her silver lamp half filled with oil, 
Night came to still the day’s turmoil, 
And bring a respite from its toil. 


Gliding about with noiseless tread, 
Her white sheets on the ground she spread 
That wearied men might go to bed. 


No watch was there for me to keep, 
Yet could I neither rest nor sleep, 
A recent loss had struck me deep. 


I felt as if Omnipotence 
Had given us no full recompense, 
For all the ills of time and sense. 


So I went wandering, silently, 
Where a great river sought the sea, 
And fashioning the life to be. 


Jt was not drawn from book or creed, 
And yet, in very truth and deed, 
It answered to my greatest need. 


And satisfied myself, I thought 
A heaven so good and perfect ought 
To give to all, what all have sought. 


Near where I slowly chanced to stray, 
A youth, and old man, worn and grey, 
Down through the silence took their way; 


And night brought within my reach, 
As each made answer unto each, 
Some portion of their earnest speech. 


The patriarch said, “ Of all we know, 
Or alj that we can dream below, 
Of that far land to which we go, 


This one assurance hath expressed 
To me, its blessedness the best— 
‘He giveth his beloved rest.’ 


And the youth answer’d, “ If it be 
A place of inactivity, 
It cannot be a heaven to me, 


Surely its joy must be to lack 
These hindrances that keep us back 
From rising on @ shining track, 


Where each shall find its own true height 
Though in our place, and in our light, 
We differ as the stars of night.” 


I listened till they ceased to speak ; 
And my heart answered, faint and weak, 
Their heaven is not the heaven I seek ! 


Yet their discourse awoke again 
Some hidden memories that had lain 
Long undisturbed within my brain. 


For oft, when bowed earth’s care beneath 
I had asked others of their faith 
In the life following after death ; 


And what that better world could be, 
Where, from mortality set free, 
We put on immortality. 
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And each in his reply had shown 
That he had shaped, and made his own, 
e By the best things which he had known. 


Or fashioned it to heal the woe 
Of some great sorrow, which below 
It was his hapless lot to know. 


A mother once had said to me, 
Over her dead: “ My heaven will be 
An undivided family.” 


One sick with mortal doubts and fears, 
With looking blindly through her tears— 
The way that she had looked for years— 


Told me: “That world could have no pain, 
Since there we should not wait in vain 
For feet that will not come again.” 


aA lover dreamed that heaven should be 
Life’s hour of perfect extacy, 
Drawn out into eternity. 


Men bending to their hopeless doom, 
Toiling as.in a living tomb, 
Down: shafts of everlasting gloom, 


Out of the dark had answered me, 
“« Where there is light for us to see 
Eaeh other’s faces, heaven must be.” 


An aged man who bowed his head 
With reverence o’er the page, and read 
The words that ancient prophets said, 


Talked of a glory, never dim, 
Of. the veiled face of cherubim, 
And harp, and everlasting, hymn. 


Saw golden streets and glittering towers— 


Saw peaceful valleys white with flowers,— 
Kept never-ending Sabbath hours. 


One whom the cruel sea had crossed, 
And seen through billows madly tossed, 






































Thus of the final voyage spake: 
“‘ Coming to heaven must be to make 
Safe port, and no more journeys take.” 


And now their worlds of various kind 
Came back to my bewildered mind, 
And my faith staggered, faint and blind. 


One moment; then this truth seem’d plain, 
These have not trusted God in vain: 
To ask of him must be to gain! 


Every imaginable good, 
We erring, sinful mortals, would 
Give our beloved, if we could ; 

















And shall not He, whose care enfolds 
Our life, and all our way controls, 
Yet satisfy our longing souls ? 


Since mortal step hath never been, 
And mortal eye hath never seen, 
Past death’s impenetrable screen, 


Who shall dare limit Him above, 
Or tell the ways in which He'll prove 
Unto his children all His love ? 











Then joy through all my being spread, 
And comforted myself, I said : 
“Oh weary soul be comforted ! 







“ Souls, in your quest of bliss grown weak 
Not always shall 'ye vainly seek! 
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Great shipwrecks, where brave souls were lost; 


Souls, whose great woe no worda can speak, 






Men’ whose whole lives have been a night, 
Shall come from darkness to the light ; 
Wanderers,.shall hail the land in sight. 


‘* Old saints; and martyrs of the Lamb, 
Shall raise to sing their triumph psalm, 
And wear the crown, and bear the palm. 


“ And the pale mourner, with bowed head, 
Who for the living lost or dead, 
Here, weeps, shall there be gently led, 


“ To feel in. that celestial place, : 
The tears wiped softly from her face, 
And know love’s comforting embrace. 


“So shall we all, who groan in this, 
Find in that new life’a,perfectness, 
Our own peculiar heaven of bliss. 


“‘ More glorious than our faith believed, 
Brighter than dreams our hope has weaved, 
Better-than all our hearts conceived, 


« Therefore will I wait patiently, 
Trusting, where all God’s mansions be, 
There-hath been one reserved for me. 





‘¢ And go down calmly to death’s tide, 
Knowing, when on the other side 
I wake, I shall be satisfied.” 

Parse: Cary. 


——— 

LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

(Concluded from page 636.) 

Nor must we omit to notice the educative 
power of invention and discoyeries. If these 
are the products of quickened thought, in. 
turn they impart new life to mind. ¢ Men who, 
cannot appreciate Plato and Milton can compre-. 
hend a steam-engine, a galvanic battery, a tele- 
graph, and, whether critics smile or scoff, they, 
can feel the presence of the human soul in 
them. Then, too, as it respects the magnifi+. 
cent discoveries in science that have recently, 
been made, what an impetus have they given 
to the intellect. of the day! Inductive science 
is the great strength of this age, and to what 
do we owe its efficiency as a means of culture, 
but to those vast discoveries of modern times. 
that have opened the secrets of the universe to. 
our inspection, and imparted a meaning to our 
admiration of its wonders that was never felt 
before? It has been about two centuries ands. 
half sinee the philosopher of St. Albans saw 
that men were unconscious of the inheritance 
of knowledge provided by the bounty of nature 
for them. The title-deed to this more than im- 
perial wealth had been lost, and none knew 
save he where it was to be found. False to, 
man, he was true to nature. The impulse that.. 
moved Bacon. to study the principles of ara. 
tional system of philosophy were as pure and. 
fresh as.the beatings of childhood’s heart., Na, 
ture was not to him a dumb and senseless thing, 
but full of life, instinct with inspiration, and. 
fering a glad companionship to thise. who. 
sought, in a. right spirit, her ancient and. abi-.. 
ding wisdom. Poets haye taught men.to look. 
on her for beauty, and to draw a solace for trou. 
bled hours from her calm landscape and silent 
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the ificent, and presenting every form, 
hue, and aspect that infinite variety could make 
palpable to the eye, they have found symbols 
for truths else unexpressed. The mysteries of 
the soul have gone to her for sympathy and 
support, and not gone in vain. Sublimity 
‘and grandeur, dwelling in men’s minds but 
enfeebled in utterance, have learned her ma- 
jestic language and represented their select- 
est thoughts. But no poet ever brought 
man so near to nature as Lord Bacon. Shak- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth caught only her 
outward expression find employed it to em- 
bellish their own sentiments. Nor can it be 
otherwise with poetry in its relations to the visi- 
ble universe. A glance, intense and rapturous 
it may be, but only a glance, is all that it can 
bestow ordinarily on the face of nature; and 
even in those more protracted communings, in 
which it seeks its poems in the material world 
rather than create them out of its own emo- 
tional thoughts, poetry merely contemplates 
natural phenomena as they address the imagi- 
nation. Nature mainly exists to the poet for 
the sake of illustration. She is not oe 
his, teacher; but when he repairs to her pres- 
ence, never unwelcome, never unrefreshing, it 
is that he may enter on her pictorial galleries 
crowded with images in unison with his senti- 
ments and@eelings. Bacon went to nature for 
other ends. The practical, the useful, the phi- 
lanthropic, the progressive, these were the prin- 
ciples he sought for in her works. 
thinking with Seneca that philosophy has no- 
thing to do with utilitarian objects, he con- 
ceived that it was wisely employed if engaged 
in promoting the present good of mankind. 
The acute insight of Bacon saw that nature was 
a vast storehouse of resources, an immense ar- 


senal whence men might draw the nee a- [gre symbols. 
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skies. In her works, rising from the minute to | thoughts that the wonders of creation awakened 








within him. Bacon stated the language in 
which the oracles of Nature were to be ques- 
tioned ; Newton adopted it, and was answered. 
Bacon enunciated the cardinal maxims of mod- 
ern science ; Newton took the axioms and based 
on them his demonstrations. What a glorious 
fellowship! How mighty the summons, how 
majestic the response ! Both were giants of 
thought; how like, and yet how unlike! The 
one was the most magnificent of theorists; the 
other was the gigantic — of reality. If 
the former laid the sure foundations and erec- 
ted the massive superstructure of the temple of 
modern science, the latter opened its portals 
that the glory of the universe might enter and 
abide, for all time, above its dedicated shrine. 
Both these illustrious men were discoverers. 
Bacon was a discoverer of thoughts, and New- 
ton of facts. Bacon worked within; Newton 
without. More perfect parallelisms never ex- 
isted. Acting in completest harmony, they 
have prospectively secured the material unl- 
verse to the human mind. They were the 
founders of the empire of man over nature. 
Since their day the history of intellect has been 
a history of progressive growth, of fertile ae- 
tivity, of broad enlargement. This is not sur- 
prising. Periods of great discoveries have al- 
ways been followed by intense and wide-spread 
intellectual excitement. Mem start into new 
life. They have another consciousness of pow- 
er. They think higher thoughts and are ready 


Instead of for grander achievements. Proclaim an authen- 


ticated truth, and the winds cannot bear it fast 
and far enough. The waters hasten with it # 
precious freightage. All nature is in comme 
tion to help it. We never know, except at 
such times, what a ministry truth has in its 
service. The firmament is written all over with 
The lost Pleiad returns to its 


needed in the warfare with ignorance, poverty, |forsaken orbit, and Orion flames with new 


and feebleness. 


Bacon taught in the seventeenth century the | utterance. 


splendor. Hidden eloquence in men finds free 


Dead Plato and dead Cicero live 


science of thought; Newton listened to the au-jagain in the philosophy and sentiment of the 


thoritative critic and imbibed his spirit. Bacon 
showed where men had erred ; Newton kept his 
eye on the beacon-light, and never lost for an 
instant its warning radiance. Bacon declared 
how nature ought to be approached—the child- 
like temper, the reverent docility, the simple 
trustingness, the waiting humility, the perse- 
vering energy, the invincible hopefulness were 
the attributes that he commended in one who 
should inquire in Nature’s temple ; Newton an- 
swered to the splendid ideal. His philosophy 
was religion in everyday appafel. If, in sea- 
sons of enrapturing revelations, it put on its 
worshipping robes and lifted high its psalm-like 
praise, it quickly returned to the attitude of a 
disciple seated at Nature’s feet, and breathless- 
ly holding, as one awe-struck, the sublime 





current day. Mind responds to mind. All 
hearts are put in sudden communication and 
the electric thrill throbs through them. 

lt is apparent, we trust, that discoveries and 
inventions have a higher value than stock-job- 
bers and mercenary calculators assign to them. 
They rise above the financial lore of political 
economy. No less a position belongs to them 
than of most important agencies in the progress 
of the human kind. It is easy to see this truth 
when, as in the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus, it is illustrated on a grand seale. 
All know how that event gave the thoughts of 
men a new direction, how it infused vitality 
into trade and commerce, how it called the va- 
grant imaginations of busy dreamers to realities 
more exciting than fiction, how it stirred the 
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hearts of the hopeful and the brave with 
strange emotions. But in some degree, this is 
what occurs whenever mind makes a signal 
conquest and adds a new realm to its domin- 
ions. The etrical discoveries of his age 
furnished Plato with*the means of reforming 
the intellectual culture of Greece. Jurispru- 
dence imparted a similar impulse to’ Roman 
mind. In modern times great discoveries. have 
fixed new points of departure for the race, If 
we take the additions to human knowledge that 
have been made by astronomy, chemistry, and 

logy, we may, indeed, map off the vast 
space which they occupy in the positive science 
of the day. But who can measure the prodig- 
ious influence over mind which they have ex- 
erted? Viewed in one aspect only, viz: the 
development of the sense of the infinite, no one 
can form even an approximate idea of their in- 
valuable utility. The practical uses of these 
sciences in the civilization of the age are too 
palpable to require notice. Deprive us of them, 
and it would be a catastrophe almost equivalent 
to a lapse into barbarism. But they have ren- 
dered a far higher and nobler service than the 
sense or the understanding can appreciate. To 
estimate their true worth we must follow them 
in their: magnificent demonstrations of the 
boundlessness and glory of that inheritanee, 
which they have certified, on grounds indepen- 
dent of religion, as the property and theatre of 
the human mind. They have appealed to the 
sense of the infinite within by methods alto- 
gether their own. They have cultivated our 
sublimest instincts, not by imitating the art of 
poetry or following the lead of intuitional phi- 
losophers, but by the slow and sure proofs of 
science, by a series of discoveries in the mate- 
rial universe that have brought us into close 
contact with the infinite. This is the great 
service which modern science is performing for 
man. It speaks to the soul. It speaks a lan- 
guage that is as ancient as the heavens of God. 
And although it has illustrated and confirmed 
the external evidences of the Scriptures, yet we 
cannot hold its office, in this particular, to be 
comparable with the spiritual glory which it has 
shed over the hopes and aspirations of our re- 
ligious nature. Man needs nothing so much as 
great thoughts and sublime yearnings. He was 
created to feel the supernatural within and 
without him, and he cannot be, a man if this 
sense of the supernatural be dead or dormant 
in his m. Science now befriends him in 
the holy interests of his being. It dignifies 
and ennobles his aims. It calls out with in- 
tense fervency his best feelings. Nor is this 
all. The science of the nineteenth century 
holds firmly in its hand the magic waad of the 
imagination, Truth is indeed stranger than 
fiction. New worlds are greater things than 
new poems. Within a few years the “ number 
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of known members of the system, 
says Professor Loomis, “has been more than 
doubled. A planet of vast dimensions has been 
added to our system ; thi new asteroids 
have been discovered; four new satellites have 
been detected; and a new ring has been added 
to Saturn.” Add to these astronomical results 
the recent discoveries of other sciences, and 
then turn to such magniticent trains of thought 
as Professor Babbage elaborates in the moral of 
the mechanical principle of action and reaction ; 
turn to that ingenious and profound tractate, 
“The Stars and the Earth ;” to the “ Telegraphic 
System of the Universe” as presented by Pres- 
ident Hitchcock in his “ Rehgion of Geology;” 
and tell us if science is not expanding and cul- 
tivating the imagination far more than poetry 
or the fine arts? Take the grandest passage in 
the grandest poem of the world—Paradise Lost. 
Follow Milton in his flight through the uvi- 
verse ; stand with Uriel in the sun and from his 
lofty watch-tower look over creation ; pursue 
the track of the Arch-Fiend as the air sinks op- 
pressed with its ponderous burden, and the 
stars pale their light beneath the shadows of 
his dusky hue, and you have an impression of 
sublimity that poetry only in its highest moods 
is capable of creating. Fresh from this won- 
derful excursion of genius, visit an astronomi- 
cal observatory and look through a first-class 
telescope. If your mind is thoroughly informed 
with astronomical knowledge, if you have pro- 
found sensibilities, a quick instinet for grandeur, 
asensitive and glowing imagination, how your 
soul is moved as literature never moved it, at 
this vast spectacle of silent and overwhelming 
majesty! Such depth of quietude—such a 
fathomless hush, as if the departed Sabbaths of 
earth had gathered here their solemn peaceful- 
ness—such subdued and mystic glory as if es- 
caped from the vailed splendors of Godhead— 
who ever felt elsewhere so close an environment 
of the infinite ? 


KEEPING APPLES. 


The apple is the most 
valuable of all the fruits 
of the earth, in conse- 
quence of its lusciousness, 
its preservability, the va- 
riety of uses to which it 
can be applied, and its 
productiveness. Mr. E. 
Lake, of Topsfield, Massa- 
chusetts,in 1861, obtained, 
from one acre of ground, 
two hundred barrels of 
Baldwin Russet apples, 
besides a ton and a half of 
squashes and a hundred 
cabbages; one weighing 


twenty-seven pounds. It 





has been stated that a-single tree: has yi rin, 
one season forty bushels of apples.. A hundred 
and. fifty ized apples. make a bushel. 
Two baked apples are an abundant. desert for 
inner ; two each for breakfast and supper, with 
pa cup of tea.or coffee, and as much bread 
and. butter as is wanted, is as much as children 
and.sedentary persons ought to have. Apples 
come in August and keep good until May, nine 
months, two hundred and seventy days, n 
hundred apples, or ten bushels, or four barrels ; 
easily had in the.country for one dollar each. 
Thus four dollars’ worth of apples will furnish 
one person, three parts of the year; with a 
“relish” for breakfast and supper, and ‘‘ des- 
sert” for dinner, of which he will no more “ get 
tired” than of bread, and it will be cheaper 
and incomparably more healthful than pies, 
reserves, sweetmeats, doughnuts, an 
plings, puddings, and the other long list of 
stomach-destroying and dyspepsia-engendering 


Preservine Appies.—Pick outthe perfect 
ones, pack them away, omeeeng oon apple 
with on ground plaster of Paris. us: begi 
with an inch of plaster; then a layer of apples 
an. inch from the side, and half an inch apart; 
sift in. the plaster until covered nearly an inch, 
and so. on until the receptacle is full. This 
fertilizing plaster costs from three to ten dol- 
lars a ton, and is as in the spring for such 

as. if it had not been used. Pippins 
will keep until June in any cool, dry room in 
the house. 

Apples, spread on a board-floor, and covered 
with five or six layers of newspapers, or a 
sheet, or clean straw, will keep:until spring, 
and even. on acommon es cellar-floor. Apples 
will keep many months, if, -_ a any bruise 
or they are wra each in. soft paper 
ood kaid on a shelf “aaa dry. In-cities.and 
towns, apples, as commonly bo in’ barrels, 
will keep pretty well until spring in a dry 
cellar; but they should be: carefully picked 
over; and the unspecked ones laid down softly 
every'two weeks. Even laid on shelves, two 
layers deep, and covered with newspapers or 
straw; picking out the specked ones for use, 
every few days, very few will be: lost. Very 
good apples can be bought in Ney York, during 
the: latter part of October; for offe-dollar-and a 
half a barrel; and if* cared for and. ased as 
above, and in addition given -out to school- 
children: for luncheon; instead of nuts; sweet- 
cakes, candy, cross-buns, doughhuts; and the 
like, sickness would be prevented,.and nioney 
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would take the tion to. pick each 
from the treevand.lay it in take 
them on. the floor of a cool, dry room for fem. 
days to dry, and then pack them away in so 
one of the ges. snare suggested. It ongiit to 
be known that a baked sweet apple is the ; 
digestible food that can be swallowed 
are di in about an hour and a half, 
requiring two hours longer, Let invalids re. 
member this. 


ITEMS. 

Guossinc Linex.—lInquiry is frequently made regs: 
pecting. the. mode. of putting a gloss on linen 
and shirt bosoms, like that onnewlinen. This 
or enamel, as it is sometimes called, is p 4 
mainly by friction with a warm iron, and may be put’ 
on linen by almost any person. The linen to ber 
glazed receives as much starch as it is possiblete 
charge it with, then. itis dried. To each pound of; 
starch apiece of sperm, paraffine, or white wax, aboat. 
the size of a walnut, is usually added. When 
to be ironed, the linen is laid*upon the table 
moistened sligtitly om the surface with a:clean*wetl 
cloth. It is:then ironed inthe usual way with « flag 
iron, and is ready for the glossing operation,. For: 
this purpose @ peculiar heavy fiat-iron, rounded. ag. 
the bottom and polished as bright as a mirror, 
used. It is pressed firmly upon the linen and rub 
with much force; and this frictional action puteol’ 
the:gloss. ‘“Blbow ” is the principal seéreti 
connected with the art of glossing linen 
American. én 

Papsn From Soréuvm or Cainese Suean-oawasa! 
In addition to: uring our sweets from this: 
we are in.a.fait way to derive another benefit 
large value from it, in material for paper. It.is ¥ 
known that the bagasse bleaches out very white, 
by experimenting with it, it proves to affords” 
substitute for, or'substance: to mix with 
manufacture of paper. A paper mill on the , : 
is already using considerable quantities of ‘it 
manufacture of wrapping paper, and are pu 
the necessary machinery for preparing it for 4 
paper. When‘completed it will use from two , 
tons of it per day. They have every confidence'il® 
the success of the enterprise-—Prairie Farmer. + 
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bee 3 ee eae ee eee market is firm 

@ ‘very ed inquiry. For export.a féw hi 

barrels good’ Wistora extra sold at $6 50 7 

Smail sales to: the retailers and bakers: 

for superfine, $6.37 4.6 75 for extras, $7 

low grade and extra family; and. 

for fancy lote. There is but little Rye 

Meal here. The former is held at $6 50° 

and the latter’at §3 50 per bbl. "ie: 
Gram.—There were’ light’ sales of Péansylratie” 

red: Wheat ‘at $2 4?'a 1,48 y, Southern dov et $148) 

and white at$l 66a$1 95. Lastsales of Pentusyle 


cents. Corn is firm. Sales of yellow old at 90 


vania Rye at.97 9.98" cents, and old a 0 an 
a 
8 


+ 
wry, 


Small lots of new ut 75 a 806. Oats are steady. 
to 44 cents. , be ' ee 
Sexvs:—Thére is s fair demand for Cloversted at ¥ 
$6:37} 0:6 :50'per 6H1bs. New Timothy sellent fiom | 
$1 75 to $2 25 per-bus. Finxsced is wanted at $3 00: 


saved to an amount which weuld surprise.any 
one :whio:never: “ tried it.” Those wholive in 
the: country will. save themselves: a: deal 
of trouble, and admirably: succeed in: 


apples: in: perfect: order: until June, if they ‘ 9 3.12.per busliel.,, 





